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which it displays as a work of art. The 
high praise which he gives it is merited only 
to a limited degree, for while it is undoubt- 
edly the most important example of ancient 
bronze repousse work known at present, 
it owes this importance largely to its size 
and unique character. It is an elaborate 
piece of workmanship, and the only com- 
plete specimen of an ancient bronze chariot 
in any museum, but there are certainly a 
number of smaller bronzes which, as works 
of art, surpass it both in design and in deH- 
cacy of execution. The subjects of which 
the decorations are 
composed — the war- 
rior receiving his hel- 
met and shield from a 
woman, the two war- 
riors fighting, the 
chariot drawn by 
winged horses, the 
band of animals, and 
the figures of the 
"Apollo" type — are 
all common in 
Greek art of the 
sixth century, but the 
manner in which 
they are here ren- 
dered has not the life 
of genuine archaic 
Greek work, and 
suggests much more 
the Etruscan copy- 
ist working from 
Greek models. This 
is conspicuously true 
of the principal group 
and of the little fig- 




ures of "Apollo'' on 
the sides, all of 
which are modelled 
clumsily and with none of the careful 
striving for nature that makes the real 
Greek figures of this period so interesting, 
in spite of their primitive character. 
These, on the contrary, are heavy and 
purely conventional. 

The skill of the artist reaches a high level 
only in decorative details, like the wings of 
the horses and the designs on the shields, 
and is at its best in the incised lines of the 
minor decorations, which are drawn with 
great dehcacy and precision. It was in 
just this kind of work that the Etruscans 
were especially clever, as we see from their 
mirrors and other bronzes. Professor Furt- 



From the original drawing in the possession of 
Ralph Earl Prime 



wangler calls attention to the resemblance 
in shape between this chariot and those 
represented in Ionic works of art, but this 
resemblance is not surprising, and does 
not preclude an Etruscan origin, because 
the Etruscans are known to have been 
strongly influenced by the early art of Ionia, 
and also because chariots of a similar shape 
are represented on Etruscan -monuments 
as well. 

For the above reasons, combined with the 
facts that it was found in a region which 
is rich in Etruscan remains,* and that the 
other objects found 
with it were Etrus- 
can — with the ex- 
ception of the two 
small Attic vases — 
the chariot has been 
labelled as Etruscan 
rather than Greek. 
E.R. 

RALPH EARL 

THE MUSEUM, 
in following 
out its policy of build- 
ing up its collection 
of paintings by 
American artists, 
has acquired a por- 
trait by Ralph Earl, 
one of the strongest 
of our native Ameri- 
can portrait painters 
of the eighteenth 
century. Of Earl's 
early history but lit- 
tle is known. He 
was born in Leicester, 
Mass. in 1751. In 
his twentieth year we find him an itin- 
erary miniature and portrait painter, doing 
most of his work in the towns of Connec- 
ticut. 

Shortly after the battles of Lexington and 
Concord, in the summer of 1775, Earl made 
four sketches of these engagements, which 
were engraved by Amos Doolittle of New 

* The chariot was discovered in fragments in a 
tomb on a hillside near Monteleone di Spoleto, in 
Umbria. The discovery was made by Isidoro 
Vannozzi, February 8, 1902. The bronze frag- 
ments were put together and remounted upon a 
modern frame-work by Charles BalUard in this 
museum. No modern pieces have been inserted 
among them. 
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Haven, and thus advertised for sale in the 
New Haven Journal, on December 13, 
I77S-- 

THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 

And to be sold at the store of Mr. James 
Lockwood, near the College, in New 
Haven, Four different views of the Bat- 
tles of Lexington, Concord, &c., on the 
19th of April, 1775. 

Plate I. The Battle of Lexington. 

Plate 11. A view of the town of Con- 
cord with the Ministerial troops destroy- 
ing the stores. 

Plate III. The Battle at the North 
Bridge, in Concord. 

Plate IV. The south part of Lexing- 
ton, where the first detachment were 
joined by Lord Percy. 

The above four plates are neatly en- 
graven on Copper, from original paint- 
ings taken on the spot 

Price six shillings per set for the plain 
ones, or eight shillings, colored. 

Dec. 13th, 1775. 

These prints were folio size and brilliantly 
colored by hand. Though crude, they 
showed such famiharity with the typog- 
raphy of the scenes of these engagements 
that they were undoubtedly made from 
sketches drawn on the spot. 

It has been claimed that at the time 
Earl was a member of the splendidly equip- 
ped New Haven Company of minute men, 
known as The Second Company of the 
Governor's Foot Guards. The muster 
rolls of this organization fail to bear his 
name. The probability is, that when the 
alarm, occasioned by the news of the Battles 
of Lexington and Concord reached New 
Haven, and the military of all New England 
rushed, as they thought, to the succor of 
their countrymen in Boston, Earl, carried 
away by the current excitement, marched 
with this organization, one of the members 
of which was his friend Amos Doolittle, 
the engraver. 

Mr. J. W. Barber of New Haven, in his 
History and Antiquities of New Haven 
(New Haven 1832), gives a full account of 
the experiences of this finely caparisoned 
troop on their journey to Cambridge, and 
is the authority for the statement that Earl 
was a member of the organization. The 
faithfulness of the drawings prove that 
Earl made his sketches on the scene of the 
conflicts and thus was the means of trans- 



mitting the engravings, which so ferociously 
picture the first battles of the Revolution. 

Mr. Barber also graphically described 
how Earl used Doolittle as a model for the 
figure subjects in his composition. Owing 
to the fact that these engravings were almost 
the first examples of Doolittle's work with 
the graver on copper, the crudeness cannot 
be ascribed to EarPs lack of skill with brush 
and pencil. 

War, evidently, had no attraction for Earl, 
and his enthusiasm for his art led him to 
avail himself of an offer to enter the house- 
hold of a wealthy friend then about to take 
up his residence in London. Upon his ar- 
rival there he studied under Benjamin West, 
and under his tuition made rapid improve- 
ment in his art. In 1783 the excellence of 
his work allowed his election to the Royal 
Academy and later on obtained for him a 
commission to paint a portrait of His Maj- 
esty, George III, and sittings from many 
of the members of the nobility and fash- 
ionable society of the day. 

The records of the Royal Academy show 
that Earl exhibited there, in 1783-4-5, five 
examples of his brush work, four portraits, 
and a painting entitled "a Master of Chan- 
cery entering the house." 

Earl returned to his native land in 1786 
and painted numerous important person- 
ages residing in New York, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. Many of these por- 
traits are still extant, but are so highly 
cherished by the descendants of the sitters 
that few are found in the, art Museums of 
this country. 

Notable examples of his work are por- 
traits of Oliver Ellsworth, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States; 
Roger Sherman, one of the five persons 
appointed to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; WilHam Floyd of New York, one 
of the signers of The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Baron Steuben and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Tradition tells us that 
this last was painted while Earl was repos- 
ing in the Debtor's Prison in New York, 
whither his intemperate habits had led him. 
Heliotype reproductions of these portraits 
are to be seen in the Library of the Museum 
in the superb volume on "The History of 
the Centennial of Washington's Inaugu- 
ration." 

Reproductions in color of two other note- 
worthy and characteristic portraits of Colo- 
nel Benjamin Tallmadge and of Mrs. Tall- 
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PORTRAIT OF LADY WILLIAMS, BY RALPH EARL 



madge were used to illustrate the '' Memoirs 
of Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge," issued 
last year by the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution in the State of New York. 

All of Earl's portraits were strong and char- 
acterful. Those done in this country were, 
with few exceptions, painted in the homes 
of the sitters, whom, as a rule, he pictured 



as being seated in their parlors or libraries 
near an open window. An additional 
touch of local color was supplied in the 
landscapes viewed through the window. 
In some of these the colonial mansions of 
the sitters were prominently introduced; 
in others, the rolling scenery so peculiar to 
New England. In almost all the land- 
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scapes the white spire of the New England 
meeting-house is to be seen in varying 
prominence. Indeed the tiny meeting- 
house spire almost may be said to be the 
mark of Ralph Earl. 

Earl also acquired considerable fame 
for his landscapes, and his view of Niagara 
Falls was exhibited in many of our cities 
and later on taken to England. 

Ralph Earl died in Bolton, Conn, in 
1801, in poverty. For some years previous 
his intemperance had unfitted him for his 
art, and his habits had alienated his patrons. 

The portrait of "Lady Williams and her 
child," recently secured by the Museum, 
and here reproduced, is an interesting 
example of the work through which Earl 
acquired his reputation in England. 

The canvas measures 50x40 inches. 
Its tonality is very pleasing. The white 
silk of the fair sitter's dress, the delicacy of 
the chiffon covering her bust, the dainti- 
ness of her veil, the blue of the ribbons of 
the cap and sash on her little child, all 
blend beautifully with the greenish grey 
of the background and rich brown of the 
mahogany table. The portrait is weakest 
in its treatment of the hands and arms, and 
strongest in the strongly charactered face 
and delineation of still life, as seen in the 
mahogany card table and silver and crys- 
tal inkstand. 

R. T. H. H. 

RECENT CHANGES IN THE 
GALLERIES 

nPHE activities of the Museum offi- 
^ cials and staff during the past 
four months have been carried on un- 
ceasingly; but the results are not so evi- 
dent yet as they will be later on, the greater 
part of the work done being in the nature 
or reorganization. The accessions by pur- 
chase made during this period, and the 
gifts received, have been duly chronicled 
in the newspapers as well as in our Bul- 
letin, but a brief recapitulation of them may 
not be out of place here, so that those 
additions, not previously placed on exhi- 
bition, for various reasons, may now be 
located by any one desiring to see them. 
The bronze figure of the Emperor 
Trebonianus Gallus, bought in the Fall of 
last year, the "Maiden,'' a marble statue 
by George Gray Barnard, lent by Mr. A. 
D. Thaw, and the bronze group called 



"The Mares of Diomedes,"by Gutzon-Bor- 
glum, given by Mr. James A. Stillman,have 
been placed in the entrance hall devoted to 
sculpture on the Fifth Avenue side of the 
building. The reliefs by Mr. Saint-Gau- 
dens, given by Mr. Schiff, in January, 
have not yet been received, but Mr. Wait's 
gift of the Warner medallions of Indians 
have been placed in the Bronze Room. 

The gray tone of the Hall of Sculpture 
has been enlivened by hanging the large 
painting of "Diana's Hunting Party," by 
Hans Makart, like a piece of tapestry be- 
hind the row of statues to the left of the en- 
trance, and a piece of tapestry opposite to it. 

To the south of this hall, Room 11, 
which connects with the rooms containing 
the classical antiquities, has been devoted 
to the collection of Greek vases, purchased 
of C. and E. Canessa. Over one hundred 
terra-cotta statuettes and groups have been 
retired from exhibition in the classical 
department, some of which may be restored 
to their places later, when new accessions 
are received; a considerable number of 
Greek vases have been withdrawn as un- 
worthy of a position in the Museum 
collection ; others are being arranged so that 
they may be shown to increased advantage; 
and labels giving the name, subject, style 
and date of each specimen are being 
prepared. Room 4, on the north, which 
formerly contained the Huntington Collec- 
tion, has been given over to the Gothic and 
Renaissance wood carvings and furniture, 
recently acquired and noted from time to 
time. A careful description of the first of 
these collections is given elsewhere in this 
number. 

The casts of roundels from Hampton 
Court, by Benedetto da Majano, have been 
placed in Room 21; colored copies of 
Pompeiian wall paintings, by Miss Sofie 
Hormann, have been hung in Room 25; 
and a large collection of casts from Greek 
and Roman statuettes, belonging to the 
different European Museums, have been 
placed in the department of plaster casts 
(Rooms 20-29). The working value of the 
collection of architectural casts has been 
increased by the transfer of the Edward D. 
Adams collection of photographs of Italian 
sculpture and architecture from Gallery 22 
to the hall of Casts (Room 32). 

A new case of Egyptian antiquities, 
comprising gifts from the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, has been arranged in Room 13. 



